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INTRODUCTORY. 


The incipient step of this publication proceeds amidst an agita- 
tion of national feeling, peculiar and unprecedented in the annals of 
this Republick. Whilst this excitement is inauspicious to the de- 
liberate consideration and successful cultivation of our favourite 
science, it indisposes the public mind to appreciate our proper ob- 
jects, and to receive the benefits in contemplation. We proceed, 
however, to redeem our pledge. 

The present number will contain the form of a Memurial to Con- 

2 cress, with some essays to prove the policy of creating a medium of 
circulation, founded upon the productive property of the nation, in 
the hands of its population; and it is desired that such memorials 
may be distributed to proper persons, to ascertain the sense of the 
whu!e Union on that principle of publick interest~and with a view 
to shew the character and style of the undertaking, a “CrrcuLar” 
address will be inserted. . 

A mass of original matter, on various points of Narronat INTER- 
Est, will be postponed for a few weeks, from the effect of particular 
causes. 


ay 








ee 


To the Honourable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, 


The undersigned most respectfully represent, that it is the envia- 
ble lot of the citizens of the United States to live under a Constitu- 
tion which allows te all, the free expression uf their opinions upon 
every subject of national interest. When go despotism interferes to 
suppress truth, error can never be perpetuated. When experi. 
ence has taught, or where reason points out, any improvement in the 
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great science of legislation, by which our prosperity may be promo 
ted, our independence strengthened, and our union more firmly ce- 
mented, we look with confidence to its adoption by a liberal and en- 
lightened government. 

It has been generally admitted, that, since the peace in Europe, 
the United States have not advanced, in wealth and prosperity, with 
a rapidity in any degiee proportioned te the vast advantages which 
they enjoy in soil, climate, population, and Jaws. Your memori- 
alists respectfully suggest their belief, that the cause of this retard- 
ed progress, is to be found in the undue proportion which the pro- 
perty of the nation bears to the amount of its circulating medium, or 
money, and in the sudden diminution of the amount of that circula- 
ting medium. 

It is one of the first principles of political economy, that tie pros. 
perity of a nation depends upon preserving a just equilibrium be- 
tween the whole of its property and the medium by which that val 
is exchanged. Whenever this is suffered to fall below its due por- 
tion of the whole property of the nation, in the same degree is its 
industry checked, its public improvements abandoned, and its pros. 
perity suffered to decline; and the evil is infinitely aggravated, if, 
from any cause, the sum of money capital, with which a nation has been 
accustomed to operate, be materially diminished. 

Upon a full investigation of this important subject, your memori- 
alists have been brought to the conviction, that this requisite equili~ 
brium can never subsist in any nation, for any certain period, while 
gold and silver, or any other article of trade and commerce, are used 
as the basis of money. ‘The quantity of the circulating medium, or 
money, of any nation, which is formed of such mate’ ial, must always 
depend upon the demand for that material by other nations. No na- 
tion, therefore, can be properly said to be independent, so jong as it 
uses acirculating medium, or instrument of exchange, which, at any 
time, may be withdrawn from it, at the will and caprice of a foreign 
nation, or by the complex and irresistible operations of trade. Your 
memorialists, therefore, regard it as no less essential to the permanent 
independence, than the continued prosperity of a nation, that its mo- 
ney should be so constituted as to afford no inducement to the com- 
mercial cupidity of other nations: that it should be, in other words, 
a home-money, confined to home circulation. ‘The establishment ot 
this sort of money, adapted to the purposes of home circulation, upon 
an undoubted basis of credit, in addition to the more diffusive and 
perinanent effects it would produce upon the happiness and pros- 
perity of the nation, would beisicaiiiasely relieve the specie paving 
banks from the pressure that cramps their operations, and would in 
enable them, in some degree, to fulfil the original object of their in- 
stitution. ‘his beneficial result was expressly contemplated in the 
letier of the Secretary of the Treasury to the Bank of the U. States, 
whose recommendation, we are happy to be able to.cite, among other 
encouraging instances of the approbation of the system on the part of 
illustrious and practical statesmen. 

Mr. Madison, conscious thatsome circulating medium was requisite 
to stimulate industry, recommended in his message to Congress, the 
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consideration, whether a paper currency might not be successfully in- 
troduced. A committee for this purpose was accordingly appointed, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, about the same time, in the letter 
above alluded to, urged the necessity of issuing a national currency, 
to prevent the evils, which he truly anticipated, would flow from too 
sudden a reduction of specie payments, and, in cogent arguments, 
proved, that the national currency would possess all the credit and 
value of gold and silver. In a subsequent report, after the resump- 
tion of specie payments had begun to produce the deplorable effects 
which the Secretary of the treasury had predicted, he remarked, that 
the nation was pir” fall under great «istress, that the reduction of 
the currency had checked the ardour of enterprise, and paralyzed the 
energies of the nation. 

Notwithstanding this high and united official recommendation, no 
remedial measures were, in consequence, adopted; although the pe- 
cuniary embarrassments of the nation have been increasing, from year 
to year, to a degree that leaves no hope of relief, if the present, spe- 
cie-based paper system be persevered in. 

In this painful and desponding predicament, we solicit the attention 
of your honourable bodies to the pecuniary embarrassments of the na- 
tion at large, and suggest for your consideration the expediency 
and necessity of introducing a home money in aid of specie, on a more 
truly solid basis, which will be less liable to fluctuation, and consti- 
tute the nearest approximation to the great national desideratum, a 
permanent invariable standard of value, net capable of being effected 
by the balance of trade. . 

Being impressed with the conviction that this important object is 
attainable, we entertain a full confidence that an expanded view will 
be taken of this important branch of political economy, and that the 
mvestigation will lead to the exhibition of a successful experiment, 
which will furnish a beneficial example to all nations, and, by pros- 
perity, form an important era in the history of their own country. 
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To James Osborne Davis, Esquire. 


Ihave read your “Proposals” with much pleasure. An experrence 
of forty years has convinced me of the great need of such a work. 
If well conducted, it cannot fail to be eminently useful. On the all 
important science of POLITICAL ECONOMY we want light, and 
those who can and will diffuse it, will deserve well of their country 
and merit the blessings of posterity. 

On the subject of National Currency much may be said, for and 
against a property basis; but L have heard nothing to shake my faith 
in its practicability and boundless utility. Our present system of 
privileged coiners is actual poison to the vitals of the Unron—its 
operation is partial and oppressive; it tends to create an aréstocra- 
cy, to trample upon, and dord it over us. Why may not the nation 
supply an adequate medium of circulation? say twenty, fifty, or five 
hundred miliions, graduated to the demands of the people—the in- 
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terest payable at regular periods, but the principal nuver, if the 
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interest be paid in due succession. [ask again, why not issue such 
a currency, pro bono publico? If made receivable in all paymeuts, 
and bottomed on publick and private securities, i¢ could not fail; 
you may expect the opposition of patent shavers, but the great body 
will sustain you. By invigorating industry in every branch, internal 
trade and exportation would be extended, and the means of payment 
would be augmented incalculably. I admire your scheme, and will 
exert to promote your views. I deem them werthy, and well de- 


signed. R. M. W. 
Middlesex, N. F. 
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SIR—To prosecute the interesting design of the proposed period i#- 
cal publication on Political Economy, with that spirit and success 
which the subject merits, the best talents and purest patriotism are 
required; and in the conducting of the work, confident hopes are 
entertained, that such a measure of intelligence may be evinced, that 
the literary character of our country may be advanced, and the great 
national objects in contemplation be accomplished, to an essen- 
tial extent of amelioration. 

The glaring evidences of paralyzed energy, and the discouraging 
train of gloom, despondency, distress and ruin, following the gene- 
ral abstraction, and pervading dearth of the necessary medium of 
circulation, daily admonish us of an approaching crisis, and impe- 
riously urge us, by the common feelings of humanity, aud a due re- 
gard to the highest interests, if not the very existence of our form of 
government, to put forth our utmost efforts to discover the causes 
of our depression, and to endeavour to apply the proper remedies for 
relief. 

With these views, which cannot be otherwise than deemed worthy, 
the gentlemen associated will freely draw apon that abundance of 
intellectual resource, the exercise of which, the necessities of the 
times so much demand. They therefore request the eflicient benefit 
of your Essays on Public Credit and Circulation, Foreign Commerce 
and Passive Trade, Revenue, and more particularly of Harcéses on 
Distillation, and Bounties on Exportations,as an aid to digricul- 
ture; on Domestic Industry, Imprisonment fur Debt, Pauperism, in. 
ternal Inprovements generally, Public Instruction, Population, or 
other matters of political relation. 

Free discussions are especially desired, on the policy of a national 
debt, in the shape of an adequate circulating medium, on the basis of 
solid and productive property. And in the consideration of the 
subject, amidst a variety of propositions, will be presented an inquiry 
into the practicability and expediency of creating a national curren- 
cy, to be appr tioned according to the ratio of representation throughs 
out the Union, at a moderate interest, to be paid by states, who 
would assume and undertake the distribution, not exceeding a mil- 
lion of dollars to each district, for a member of Congress. And 
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supposing, for example, that the state of Maryland should assume 
the whole of her limitation, say nine millions, at three per cent, and 
distribute the amount amongst her citizens at six per cent, it being 
provided that all the interest so assumed, should be employed to 
improve the resources of the identical districts of its origin, and that 
all the gains from distribution should be devoted to the equal diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge. 

In these hypotheses it will be remarked, that a larger sum than 
nine millions has been abstracted, or withdrawn from the pockets of 
the people of Maryland. ‘That the actual employment of the interest 
assumed, would materially promote the great objects of internal im. 
provement, put in motion productive labour, and essentially tend to 
regulate commerce and interchanges— and that “all the gains from 
distribution” would suflice to expand the blessings of public instruc. 
tion in primary schoels, to all the youth throughout the state. 

The policy of depending upon a mere commodity of merchandize, 
as a basis of circulation, will also be considered; and the important 
fact will be disclosed, that whilst foreign states possess an amount of 
our public stocks, greatly exceeding our entire capital in that com- 
modity, that the absolute control of our institutions, and through 
them, the happiness or misery of our fellow citizens, is subject to, and 
dependent unon, the will and pleasure of foreign states. 

For having thus dwelt upon this branch of the public right, it is 
held as proper to assign, that a National Currency is considered by 
many as the great desideratum in our affairs. ‘That,in becoming the 
common medium of circulation, many existing institutions, which 
are now constrained to oppress and ruin their best customers, would 
thence receive the proper aliment to nourish and invigorate their 
operations—be enabled to enlarge the wonted sphere of accommoda- 
tions, and to yield commensurately their dividends. That such a 
currency would facilitate the concerns of the Treasury, promote en- 
terprise, stimulate industry, produce a favouring preponderance with 
distant nations, and augment the wealth of the great body of the 
population. J hat, in effect, it would explore sources of dormant 
treasures, and open avenues to private riches and general income.— 
And in the prosecution of those inquiries, which these suggestions 
are intended to elicit, the novel character and obvious tendency of 
the proposed currency, or National Debt, wil!, of course, be regarded ; 
a debt, designed, not to encumber the public means, but to draw a 
large accession, and to create bases for future revenues, to an incal- 
culable and exhaustless extent. 

To all or any of the mportant matters herein enumerated, or 
referred to, the favour of your remarks and illustrations, at your 
convenience, and from time to time, are solicited. 

1 am, Sur, very respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant, 
JAMES OSBORNE DAVIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Post Masters, and others, who may have received printed propo- 
sals for “Due Posiricar Gconomis?,” are respectfally requested 
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to use their influence in aid of the interesting object of the proposed 
publication. Address, post paid, 
JAMES OSBORNE DAVIS, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Bartrimore. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


A patriotic citizen of Kentucky has transmitted a proposition for 
establishing a waggon road from the river Missouri, to the Columbia, 
of the Pacific Ocean, and states that a petition for that purpose had 
been presented in the Senate of the United States, by the honourable 
Richard M. Johnson. The statement proceeds— 

“As the subject will be revived at the next session; and as we 
consider it an object of the greatest national importance, we wish to 
explain it to the nation at large, in order, that every member of the 
American family may reflect on it, form his own opinion, and have 
ample time to express it publicly. With this view, the memorial 
will be published as soon as possible, but meanwhile, that you may 
have an idea of the plan, we subjoin a sketeh of it, and propound a 
few questions on the subject. 

The petition will demonstrate, why, in our opinion, sound policy 
requires the road, and we offer to Congress to make it, without re- 
quiring any disbursements from the Treasury, but those which may 
be absolutely wanted, from time to time, for the extinguishment of the 
Endian titles to a belt of land, one hundred miles wide, for the length 
of the read, which lands are now of no value to the government; of 
which, only a part woutd be neccssesary to compensate us for our 
toil and trouble. 

Now let us suppose said road open from the Missouri, commencing 
within, or near the 43d deg of N. lat. and extending to the Mexican 
frontier, in lat. 42, and running from thence to the navigable waters 
of the Multnomah, the most southern branch of the Columbia: our north 
east frontier, covered by a line of forts, which would prevent Brit 
traders from tresspassing on our soil—our own traders holding out 
to the Indians the Olive Branch, and supplying them with necessa- 
ries on much better terms than the British traders—military and naval 
establishments, on the Bay of Columbia, and lines of steam boats ply- 
ing from each end of said road—the one on the Missouri, towards 
the Atlantic, the other on the waters of the Columbia, towards the 
Pacific. So situated, we enquire, now, what advantages such an im- 
provement would secure to us, either as a family, or a compact of 
families, in our internal relations—or, as a nation, In Our concerns 
with other powers. Under these views, we submit the following 
questions to your judgment. 

Ist, Would not the whole of the furs within our limits, be brought 
directly to our warehouses on said road, or to other trading establish- 
ments, instead of being sent to Canada: and would not that effect 


increase the sale ef our merchandise for the consumption of the 
Indians. 
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2nd. Could we not soon enjoy an important, advantageous, and 
easy commercial intercourse with the northern part of the Mexican 
country, which we would furnish in the most economical way, with 
goods le our Eastern manufactories, and European importations, 
and from which all our returns would be in speciet 

Srd. Is it not the inclination of many members of the American 
family to move westwardly, and is it not sound policy to open a pas- 
sage for them, that they may not be impeded in their progress, and 
for the purpose of rendering them satisfied? 

4th. Weuld not both banks of the Missouri, from St. Louis te the 
beginning of said road, and both sides of the road, from its beginning 
to the Mexican frontier, soon be skirted with an industrious popula- 
tion of farmers, traders, mechanics, and all other sorts of civilized 
people? 

5th. Would not that population consume a large amount of mer- 
chandise—would not its imports and exports require and support a 
line of steam boats on the Deuenknand would not such navigation 
of the Missouri contribute to increase that on the other rivers? 

6th. Would not those measures soon annihilate British influence 
over our Indians, prevent many wars, attach them to us by friend- 
ship and interest, and so far as they may be susceptible of civiliza- 
tion, accelerate that object? 

7th. Would not that population soon be extended to the Bay of 
Columbia, and carrying along with it its Eastern habits, and as 
it grows 'arger, increase immensely the consumption of Eastern 
manufactures? 

8th. Would it not be a great support to our military and naval 
establishments on the Bay of Columbia? 

9th. Would not then, our navy of the Bay of Columbia, be a con. 
venient and powerful protection to our Eastern vessels, trading or 
fishing beyond the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn? 

10th. Could it not, in case of war with any Kuropean nation, 
wading with Asia or the Western Coasts of America, operate so 
quickly on their commerce, as to destroy it, before European vessels 
dispatched from home to protect it, could be half way on their 
yovager 

‘Jith Could we not then enjoy the North West fisheries, with 
such security, and ta such an extent, that they would, in addition to 
their profits, become our greatest nursery of seamen? 

{2th. Is it not from that Bay chiefly, that we are enabled to pre- 
vent any European or Asiatic power from colonizing the Western 
coasts of America? 

iSth. Is it net from the same point that we could best protect our 
friends—the Chilians, Peruvians, Colombians, Guatimatians, and 
Mexicans, on the Pacific? 

i4th. Would not the Bay of Columbia soon become an important 
mart for Asiatic and American guods, suiting the taste and fashions 
of the Spanish; and s!iould we not be able to obtain specie in return? 

15th. Would not the silver and gold thus obtained, be enjoyed in 


all parts of the country—and would not the judicious appropriation 
$ it be a streng tie te our union? 
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16th. Could not the gold be carried to the Eastward, or, what 
would be the same thing, might. it not be used to pay the western 
portion of the expenses of the government, and finally be disbursed 
in the East? 

17th. Could not the silver be sent from the Bay of Columbia to 
Canton, Japan, and other Asiatic perts, to pay for teas, silks, and 
other articles wanted in our Eastern ports; and could not our Eastern 
merchants, instead of draining our Southern and Western states of 
their Spanish dollars, for exports, to be buried in Asia, keep them at 
home for the support of American industry, and with their articles 
of American manufactures supplying the wants of our people to the 
Bay of Columbia, reimburse the Columbia merchants for their silver 
advanced at Canton, Japan, aad other Asiatic ports. 

18th. Would not our Eastern merchants then save advances, of 
capital and premiums of insurance on their outward voyages: and 
instead of having a Jarge amount of capital either dormant or exposed 
on the seas, keep it continually accumulating and supporting men, by 
its constant application to labour? 

19th. Is there within our whole confederacy, any state that would 
lose one cent from these transactions, or is there any one that would 
not be benefitted by them? 

20th. Is it not reciprocity of interest that maintains peace in the 
world; and if such reciprocity is to be the result of carrying these 
views into effect, would not the consummation of them constitute one 
of the strongest ties of our confederacy? 

We are so well convinced, that no better plan could be proposed, 
to promote our prosperity, and to secure the permanency of the union, 
that, although we could propound many more questions, we will break 
off the inquiry, and merely add, as our opinion, that the projected 
establishment on the Bay of Columbia, the construction of a line of 
forts on our northern frontier, and the contemplated road could not 
be made too soon. 

Judging from causes and effects in former ages, from the nature of 
mankind, and from the present polttical aspect of the nations of the 
earth, we are confident that in twenty years, there will be among the 
principal powers of the globe great political confficts; and although 
we do not apprehend much danger to our country, we wish to see 
it well secured against all possible contingencies.” 

The project involves many considerations of primary importance, 
not only as they concern the great interests of Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, with their intimate relations to circulation 
and revenue, out by far a greater, yea a paramount object, inso- 
much as the BoND oF UNZON inmay be cemented, and the power and 
prosperity of the Confederation, and the biessings of free Government 
perpetuated. 
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To the Editor of the Political Economist. 


I approve of your plan, and think it susceptible of infinite good.— 
As you truly say, when we view the inventive genius of our people, 
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